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alize itself even as a man or a nation must be free to
rise to full stature.
Many around me have married in and out of the
community and in and out of the race. Nobody worries
about such things any more.
I think of the children of some of these mixed mar-
riages. Sir Ness Wadia married.an Englishwoman and
became a Christian himself. His son, Neville, married
the daughter of Jinnah, a Moslem. Their children are,
therefore, Christian by religion, though by descent they
are two quarters Parsi, one quarter Moslem, one quarter
English.
"What are your children?" I once asked Dina, the
young mother.
"Indian, of course/' she retorted. "What did you
think?0
She was right, for that was the most important thing
about them.
Several of my near relatives have married outside
the religion. The most striking example is that of
my cousin's marriage to a Hindu boy who was in college
with her. At the time of their marriage neither family
was very happy about the situation. The girl's father
was my uncle, one of the outstanding surgeons of India.
He served in the First World War, in which he was
awarded the Distinguished Service Order. During the
Mesopotamian campaign, fighting for the British, he
was mentioned nine times in dispatches.
The boy's father was a high government official in
the Indian Civil Service. In terms of the Indian Social
. Register, the two young people could not have been
better bred. But their marriage had for some time dis-
turbed the elders, for prejudices against intermarriage
even among the more educated Indians of the different